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The Contents of the Byzantine House from the 
Eleventh to the Fifteenth Century 


NICOLAS OIKONOMIDES 


yzantine studies at the University of Athens 
live with the legacy of many prominent fig- 
ures. Among the most significant is Phaidon Kou- 
koules who, singlehandedly so to speak, took up 
the awesome task of writing the basic book on the 
private life of the Byzantines. In several volumes, 
material from the Greek and non-Greek medieval 
sources is deployed with one basic purpose: to 
show the unbroken continuity of the Greeks from 
antiquity, through Byzantium, to modern times.! 
This lack of chronological nuance and the belit- 
tling of outside influence have often been de- 
nounced as weaknesses 1n Koukoules’ monumen- 
tal opus.” Yet his works have not been replaced, or 
even challenged or contested, and they provide a 
very solid (and very much exploited) basis for all 
those who read Greek and research the private life 
of the Byzantines. I am much indebted to his pio- 
neering and impressive works, in spite of the un- 
favorable reactions that his method—or lack of 
it—provokes, especially when authors far removed 
from each other in time are cited in the same foot- 
note. He has provided a mine of material; it is up 


'His two major publications, which crowned a large number 
of articles in international journals, are: Ph. Koukoules, Bufav- 
tiv@v Bloc xa IoMmtrouós, 6 vols. (two of which were divided 
into two parts) and an appendix (Athens, 1948—55) (hereafter 
Koukoules, Life); and Ogooahovlung Evotab(ov ta Aao- 
yoaduxd, 2 vols. (Athens, 1950). 

?E.g., C. Mango, “Daily Life in Byzantium,” JOB 31 (1981), 
337 ff. Interest in everyday life has recently increased. See A. 
Berger, Das Bad in der byzantinischen Zeit (Munich, 1982); A. Kar- 
pozilos, “Realia in Byzantine Epistolography X-XII c.” BZ 77 
(1984), 20-37; J. Haldon, “Everyday Life in Byzantium: Some 
Problems of Approach,” BMGS 10 (1986), 51-72; P. Magdalino, 
“The Literary Perception of Everyday Life in Byzantium: Some 
General Considerations and the Case of John Apokaukos,” BSI 
48 (1987), 28-38; and the recent major works of Ph. Ariés and 
G. Duby, Histoire de la vie privée, I. De Lempire romain à l'an mil 
(Paris, 1985), and of P. Veyne, A History of Private Life, I. From 
Rome to Byzantium (Cambridge Mass., 1987). 


to us to use it as best we can, possibly adopting a 
different approach. 

Koukoules describes the contents of the Byzan- 
tine house in exceptional detail.? Yet one may ask: 
what was the relationship between the exhaustive 
list of objects mentioned in his works and real Byz- 
antine houses? Did they ordinarily contain all 
these objects? 

When speaking of the house in general, one has 
to specify the time period to be examined (in our 
case, the existing documentation imposes the pe- 
riod from the 11th to the 15th century) and the 
kind of house that one means. After some 
thought, I decided that there was no point (and no 
way, for lack of sources) in looking into the huts of 
the destitute, which were virtually empty. Poor 
peasants no doubt constituted a large percent- 
age—in certain periods, the majority—of the Byz- 
antine emperor's subjects, but their dwellings lack 
interest because they certainly contained very 
little. 

Nor should we look into the imperial palace and 
the mansions of the few extremely wealthy fami- 
lies. One may easily assume that in these dwellings 
one would find all—or almost all—the objects that 
are known to have existed by then. Moreover, this 
top-level elite tended to respect ancient tradition 
in spite of changes that had been imposed in the 
meantime. We know, for example, from Liutprand 
of Cremona, that in the tenth century official meals 
at the palace were normally served to seated 
guests, following the normal practice of the times, 
except for the banquets held in the hall of the 
nineteen akkoubitoi, where guests reclined on 


*Koukoules, Life, II/2, 61-116 (household furnishings); IV, 
249-317 (the house); V, 136—205 (lunch, dinner, feast). See also 
Koukoules, Oeooahovtuns Evota(ov, I, 47-103, chaps. | (the 
house), 2 (heating and lighting), and 3 (household furnishings). 
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couches, according to the ancient custom.‘ A less 
praiseworthy practice of the few, also related to an- 
cient tradition, was to decorate their houses with 
obscene paintings and plaster statuettes, the pres- 
ence of which was still denounced in the late 
twelfth century by Theodore Balsamon.® All this 
was definitely out of what one could call “main- 
stream” Byzantium. 

We are thus led to focus on middle-class house- 
holds, those of affluent landowners, church or 
state officials of various levels, and monks and 
founders of small monasteries, living mostly in the 
provinces. 

How can one describe the contents of an average 
middle-class Byzantine house? Obviously, one has 
to concentrate on specific kinds of sources that de- 
scribe concrete situations and households; one 
must deliberately ignore all texts that refer to theo- 
retical or ideal situations, especially the otherwise 
very important lexicographical works or commen- 
taries on ancient texts, which tend to be exhaustive 
and, by the same token, deceptive, at least so far as 
our purposes are concerned. 

We must find sources that describe actual every- 
day life. The lives of saints are of primary impor- 
tance in this respect, since they usually provide do- 
mestic details in the most mundane terms as they 
try to add veracity to their story. They often de- 
scribe a particular section of society—monastic 
communities—in which poverty was seen as nor- 
mal and desirable, but they also describe the 
homes of laymen. 

A different kind of document, much more im- 
portant because it is more comprehensive, is to be 
found in the few Byzantine archives that we have. 
I am referring to the lists of objects contained in 
wills, in acts of transfer of authority over a house- 
hold or a monastery, or the lists drafted after one’s 
death in order to establish certain rights of succes- 
sion. These bring to mind the famous “inventaires 
apres décés” that have been successfully used in 
studying everyday life in western Europe. 

These documents describe in detail the contents 
of a household—at least most of the noteworthy 
contents—and sometimes mention their fair mar- 
ket value. Thus one can see the main purpose that 
each object served: utilitarian, aesthetic, invest- 
ment and speculation, or a combination of these. 
What were the real contents of these houses, the 


4Koukoules, Life, V, 168. 
5G. Rhalles and M. Potles, Lvtaypa tav Belwv xal İsoðv xa- 
vóvæwv, 6 vols. (Athens, 1852—59), II, 546. 


oixooxevýń (as it was then and is still called today),® 
or the oixooxevixd,’ domitixyH ŬAN, or Biotix? 
VAN??? 

My curiosity about the contents of other peoples’ 
houses was first aroused by a fourteenth-century 
document preserved in the archives of the Athon- 
ite monastery of Docheiariou. It tells a sad story: 
Manuel Deblitzenos, a heavily armed horseman of 
the regiment of Thessalonica, was killed by the 
Turks at Chortiates in 1384. His widow, after due 
mourning but within the legal time limit of three 
months, took the steps necessary to assure her con- 
trol over the fortune left by her late husband. She 
went to the tribunal and requested that she be 
guaranteed the protection that Roman and Byz- 
antine law granted to the widow, that is, that she be 
granted priority over all other people in recover- 
ing what had been given to her as a dowry at the 
time of her marriage, increased by a premium 
(Ux6Bodov) of one-third its value. 

A special tribunal of church officials was formed 
by the metropolitan of Thessalonica for that pur- 
pose. It proceeded according to law and, with the 
help of two experts, the Thessalonian archontes 
Demetrios Phoberes and John Maroules, estab- 
lished the fair value of the movable goods that 
were found in the household of the Deblitzenoi, 
taking into consideration the original cost of the 
goods as well as their subsequent wear and tear. 
The list thus drafted is very detailed—in theory it 
is exhaustive, since the widow was told that she 
would be excommunicated if she had hidden any 
movable or immovable property. And in fact, we 
find items of rather insignificant value, such as 
iron rings with glass stones, and bottles that are 
worth less than one gold coin (hyperpyron) each. 
The only things that might have been omitted 
were those of negligible value.!° 

This was quite an affluent household. Maria’s 
dowry had been 1,584 gold coins and her hus- 
band’s revenue must have been at least 70—80 gold 
coins a year (this amount was the normal revenue 
of the horsemen of Thessalonica), not to speak of 
the rents that he drew from his private estates. 


ê Koukoules, Life, I1/2, 61. 

7G. Theocharides, Mía ixn xat ula dax BuCavtwy 
(Thessalonike, 1962), no. 2, 1. 125. 

8F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medu aevi, 
6 vols. (Vienna, 1860—90) (hereafter MM), II, 475 (also called 
Buotixd eidn). 

9MM, I, 283, cf. 281. 

10 Actes de Dochetariou, ed. N. Oikonomides (Paris, 1984), no. 
49 
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This economic well-being is reflected in the list of 
movable property, which include several luxury 
items. But, after reading the entire list, one is 
struck by the absence of some very basic items of 
household equipment: no beds, tables, chairs, or 
cutlery are mentioned in this enumeration which, 
as I mentioned, is very detailed and includes items 
of relatively small value. The items that are miss- 
ing were certainly not of the kind that could be 
hidden from the eyes of the commission; if they 
are not mentioned, they obviously did not exist in 
this house. 

A wealthy house with no beds, tables, or chairs? 
This could well raise some eyebrows; it invites ver- 
ification. Thus one 1s obliged to look for other 
comparable documents. I found some, very few, 
coming from the heartland of Byzantium, between 
western Asia Minor and Macedonia.!! They are 
listed here in chronological order according to the 
exact or approximate date of each document, fol- 
lowed by the place where it was issued, a very brief 
summary of its contents, and my estimate as to 
what degree this list is complete. 

1017 HMierissos. ‘The koubouklesios Stephanos 
gives to the nun Maria, his daughter, the monas- 
tery of the Virgin, with all its buildings and many 
pieces of land, as well as some movable goods. This 
is her share of the paternal heritage (eic xAneov 
xat weetda oov). The pieces of movable property 
enumerated here obviously correspond to what 
she would need when leaving the paternal house 
in view of moving to live by herself in the monas- 
tery.!? 


H! I purposely avoided documents from southern Italy and Si- 
cily, which were no longer Byzantine in the time period that 
interests me. I also avoided documents concerning the top level 
of society and other special cases. Thus I have deliberately omit- 
ted (1) the will of Kale Pakouriane, kouropalatissa and member 
of the Constantinopolitan élite (1098), in which we have a long 
list of luxury items and a summary of household equipment: 
Actes d'Iviron, II, ed. J. Lefort, N. Oikonomides, and D. Papa- 
chryssanthou (Paris, 1990), no. 47; (2) the regulations of the 
monastic hospitals of Pantokrator in Constantinople (1136) or 
the Kosmosoteira at Ainos (1152): P. Gautier, “Le typikon du 
Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,” REB 32 (1974), 1-131 (lists at lines 
905, 925-36 [sleeping equipment], 1057—62, 1147—48 [bathing 
and cooking equipment], 1104 [serving equipment], and L. Pe- 
tit, “Iypikon du monastère de Kosmosotira près d’Aenos 
(1152), IRAIK 13 (1908), 17—77 (lists on p. 53, lines 36—39 
[sleeping equipment] and p. 54, lines 37—38 [serving equip- 
ment]); and (3) documents with obviously very selective lists, 
such as the will of the monk Gerontios (1219/34): MM, IV, 201— 
3, or the enumeration of the contents of the Virgin Gabaliotissa 
established in 1375 for the despot Thomas Preljubović: Actes de 
Lavra, ed. P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, N. Svoronos, and D. Papa- 
chryssanthou (Paris, 1970—82), III, no. 147. 

'? Actes de Lavra, I, no. 23 (list at lines 14—17). 


Ca. 1119, Patmos. Resignation of Sabbas, higou- 
menos of the monastery of St. John the Theolo- 
gian, who bequeaths to it many books and other 
movable goods, probably the contents of the little 
monastery of the Archangel that he had founded. 
Very comprehensive list.!® 

1142 Mount Athos. Inventory of the movable 
property of the monastery of Xylourgou, drafted 
by a commission of monks from Karyes on the oc- 
casion of the nomination of a new higoumenos. 
This list, although confused, must be exhaustive. 
It is supplemented by the list of (the mostly sacred) 
objects given to the monastery by the monk Laza- 
ros.'4 

1233 Mantaia (to the east of Smyrna). List of the 
movable property of the abandoned monastery of 
St. Panteleimon established on the occasion of its 
being given to the monastery of Lembos. The list 
should be exhaustive.!® 

1247 near Philadelpheia (modern Alaşehir). Will 
of the monk Maximos, founder of the monastery 
of the Virgin Koteine in the neighborhood of Phi- 
ladelpheia. It contains an (exhaustive?) enumera- 
tion of the movable goods of the monastery.'® 

1255 monastery of Lembos (to the east of Smyrna). 
Will of the monk Maximos Planites in which he 
enumerates his movable goods as well as those that 
he left at his mother’s house when he received the 
monastic habit. The list seems to be exhaustive.!” 

1270—74 Hermeleia (in Chalkidiki). Will of the 
monk Theodosios Skaranos, member of the local 
gentry, in favor of the monastery of Xeropotamou, 
enumerating all his real estate and movable prop- 
erty. The list seems to be exhaustive.!8 

1284 monastery of Lembos(?). Will of the tzaousios 
George Melissenos donating to the monastery all 
his real estate and movable goods. The list seems 
to be exhaustive. !9 


'3 Text in MM, VI, 241—46. I have prepared a new transcrip- 
tion of the document in view of its new edition (list at lines 1— 
29 [books], 29-32, 78—86 [movable goods] of the original doc- 
ument). 

_ “Actes de Saint Pantéléémén, ed. P. Lemerle, G. Dagron, and S. 
Cirkovi¢ (Paris, 1982), no. 7, passim. 

15MM, IV, 56-57. 

16] have used the edition of M. Gedeon, Ata8yxn Mačíuov 
uovayoŭ, xt(toeos ths èv Avd(a wovijs Kotiwvňs (1247), Mı- 
xoaoLaTLxa Xeovixd 2 (1939), 271-91. The document was pre- 
viously published by S. Eustratiades in “EAAnvuxe 3 (1930), 325— 
39 


'7MM, IV, 74-75. 

!8' The document is preserved in two versions without major 
variants of substance: Actes de Xéropotamou, ed. J. Bompaire 
(Paris, 1964), no. 9. 

'9MM, IV, 266-67. The donor died shortly after drafting his 
will, presumably in the monastery: H. Ahrweiler, “Lhistoire et 
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‘TABLE 1 


1017 1119 1142 1233 1247 


chests * * 
sleeping equipment * * * xx 
beds 

bathing equipment ** * ** * 
garments, belts 

icons * * * 
jewels x 

books * * x 
tools * x 
weapons x 
kitchenware * * * * 
jars, barrels * xo 
serving equipment * * * * 
plates, glasses E E 
cutlery * 

tables * * * 
chairs * 


1314 Thessalonica. Will of Theodore Karavas 
with a detailed list of his real estate and movable 
goods. The list is detailed but not exhaustive, since 
Theodore mentions in a summary fashion pieces 
of property that were already given to his married 
children and other property that was to be inher- 
ited by his (still living) wife.?° 

1325 Beroia. Will of the skouterios Theodore 
Sarantenos endowing the monastery of St. John 
the Baptist, which he had founded. Very detailed 
list of movable goods.?! 
= Ca. 1365, Constantinople. Agreement concerning 

the dowry that was received by a certain Theodore. 
The document is preserved under the title meotg 
Ozoðógov in the minutes of a Constantinopolitan 
notary, together with documents of the year 1365. 
Since this document is a contract, the list of items 
promised to the groom must be exhaustive.” 

1394 Thessalonica. Detailed inventory of all the 


la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre les deux occupa- 
tions turques (1081—1317) particulièrement au XIIIe siècle,” 
TM 1 (1965), 172. 

20 Actes de Chilandar, ed. L. Petit and B. Korablev, VizVrem 17 
(1911), Priloženie 1, no. 27 

2! Theocharides, Mía d(xyn, 17—28, list on 19—20 (I checked 
the readings against a photograph of the original document, 
preserved in Vatopedi). 

2G. Ferrari, “Registro vaticano di atti bizantini di diritto pri- 
vato,’ SBN 4 (1935), 265. 


1255 1270 1284 1314 1325 1365 1394 1400 1401 


x x x xK 
x x x x x x xK xK x 
x 
x xK x x x xK x x 
x X x X X 
X X X x 
x X x x x 
x x 
x x 
x x x 
x x x x x x 
x x x x 
x x xK x x x x 
x x 
xK x 
x 
xK 


belongings left by Manuel Deblitzenos, made in or- 
der to restore to his widow what she was entitled 
to because of her dowry. Exhaustive list.? 

1400 Constantinople. The patriarch authorizes 
Andronikos Trichas to take possession of his pater- 
nal inheritance, which was until then under trust- 
eeship because Andronikos was not of age. Ex- 
haustive list.?4 

1401 Constantinople. Exhaustive enumeration of 
the movable goods that should have been part of 
the dowry given to a certain Kontodoukas, who 
was from Selybria.”° 

This is a limited and random group of sources: 
fourteen documents that cover four centuries and 
a vast region. But this is all we have.?° I shall try to 
proceed by grouping the available information ac- 
cording to the possible uses for the various items. 
For a general image of the contents of these lists, 
see Table 1. 

Many households included chests, in Greek 
“xuBOtLa or, from the Latin, xacoéAat, or from the 


23 Actes de Docheiariou, no. 49, cf. above. 

24MM, II, 406-7. 

233 MM, II, 504-5. 

Similar documents exist for earlier periods, beyond the 
scope of the present study, and attention has been drawn to 
their lexicographic interest: J. Diethart, “Lexikalische Rara in 
drei byzantinischen Mitgift- und Heiratsgutlisten des 6.-8. Jh. 
aus der Wiener Papyrussammlung,” JOB 33 (1983), 7-14. 
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Arabo-Turkish name, oevtoúxia. They were worth 
anywhere from 2 to 10 gold coins (hyperpyra); 
they were obviously used for storing and protect- 
ing food, garments, and other utensils, including 
precious objects (titles of property, books, or even 
cash?’). It is conceivable that all of an individual’s 
possessions could be held in one such chest, and a 
small one at that.”° 

Sleeping equipment appears in all the above lists. 
The most common items are rugs (tamnTES . . . els 
umvov?’) used in lieu of pallets or mattresses 
(€evyLa) or the mattresses?’ themselves (mwtá’! 
or UramAOWata??), and of course the various cov- 
ers, blankets, usually of wool, often imitating ani- 
mal fur (and then called, as they are today, Behse- 
o.x6v), or of real animal furs. Sometimes quilts are 
mentioned, filled with wool, some covered with silk 
material. Pillows are common, some also covered 
with silk.?3 All this appears consistently as the main 
category of household goods. It is also one of the 
most expensive, with values ranging from 2 to 32 
gold coins (hyperpyra),*4 second in value only to 
high-quality jewelry. Occasionally one also finds, as 
in the case of the Deblitzenoi, curtains and cano- 
pies, which were suspended from the ceiling of the 
sleeping quarters to protect their owner from in- 
sects and from curious onlookers. 

But, contrary to the above, and in spite of it, beds 
are very seldom mentioned in these documents. In 
only two lists, one drafted on the island of Patmos 
(early 12th century) and the other in Hermeleia of 
Chalkidiki (late 13th), beds appear; they are xgaß- 
Pátra ovpBadta or EEnhwpéva, that is, composite 
beds, which one could disassemble and store in a 
corner. It is recommended that they be used with 
mattresses, and, in the case of the monastic list 
from Patmos, it is clearly specified that they should 


*7 Titles of property: Xéropotamou, no. 9A, lines 35-36; MM, 
II, 309; books: Byzantion 31 (1961), 139; cash: MM, IV, 398, and 
A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgiceskth rukopisej hranjaxtihsja v bib- 
liotekah pravoslavnago vostoka, 1, Tumuxa (Kiev, 1895), 729; gar- 
ments, icons: MM, I, 539. 

23MM, I, 281. 

°C. Sathas, Meoarwvix BipAvo8jxN, IV (Venice, 1872), 339. 

PG 105, col. 893: a “high” mattress (yni otewuvy). For 
an earlier period see H. Harrauer, “Matrazen fiir die Gefan- 
gene,” APf 33 (1987), 69-72. 

31 On the term, see JOB 36 (1986), 361. 

32 Mention of a yovootv ùpánrwua in AB 54 (1936), 62. 

Cf., e.g., a pillow cover (me00xEpado€évdvots) worth 5 hy- 
perpyra: MM, II, 474. Cf. ActaSS, Nov. III, 572 (maAAtov . .tå- 
EW uNnhwtiis aor neotv, used as a pillow). 

“*In MM, II, 481-83 there is question of a bedcover (xọeßa- 
TOOTOWOLV) worth 6 hyperpyra. I assume that the xoePatoorted- 
ow was composed of the “blankets with their mattresses” (oxe- 
NAOUATA XAL TAS VTOCTEMCELS AUTHV): H. Delehaye, Deux typica 
byzantins de l'époque des Paléologues (Brussels, 1921), 57. 


be placed mainly at the disposal of the sick” and 
of visitors, especially of distinguished visitors. In 
other words, the use of beds is described as being 
exceptional. This would explain why they are not 
mentioned with the normal equipment of Byzan- 
tine houses. On the contrary, beds are mentioned 
in the imperial palace and presumably existed in 
the lesser palaces of the nobility. 

But of course beds were not at all unknown even 
in the lower strata of society. In the lives of saints 
as well as in the twelfth-century poems of Theo- 
dore Prodromos,* the poor and the ascetic monks 
sleep either on mats or, at times, on animal skins, 
while those better off, or those less inclined to 
hardship, use a mattress or a sleeping rug (also 
called prayer rug, émevyLov, Tans Emevutindc>”), 
or sometimes also a xortáorov, or couch. Pallets, 
called ox(umodec, are also often mentioned, and 
were mainly used for the sick or as litters to take 
the dead to burial.®® Yet sleeping directly on the 


3 Beds are also mentioned as being standard equipment of 
the monastic hospitals of Pantokrator and Kosmosoteira, cf. 
above, note 11. See also the typikon of Gregory Pakourianos, 
para. 29, 2 (beds in a hostel) and Delehaye, Deux typica, 134. 

*°E.g., D. Hesseling and H. Pernot, Poèmes prodromiques en grec 
vulgaire (Amsterdam, 1910), 32, 35; I. A. Heikel, “Ignatii dia- 
coni Vita Tarasii archiepiscopi CP,” Acta Societatis Scientiarum 
Fennicae 17 (1891), 401; A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “Zitija 
dvuh vselenskih patriarhov XIV v.,” Zapiski Ist. Filol. Fakulteta 
Imp. Univ. 76 (1905), 5 (distinction between xàívn and 
ox(usouc); V. Laurent, La vie merveilleuse de Saint Pierre d’Atroa 
(Brussels, 1956), 199; H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites (Brussels, 
1923), 167-68; ActaSS, July VI, 601; Sept. VIII, 813; Nov. III, 
523; and Nov. IV, 646; A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Monumenta 
graeca et latina ad historiam Photii patriarchae pertinentia (St. Peters- 
burg, 1899), 3; B. Vasilevskij, “Life of St. Meletios,” in Pravoslav- 
nij Palestinskij Sbornik 6.2 (1886), 9; “Life of Basil the Younger,” 
ed. A. Veselovskij, in Sbornik otdelenija russkago jazyka ... imp. 
akad. nauk 46 (1889—90), 48, 51 (ox(umouc), 62, 75; I. Hausherr, 
Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien par Nicétas Stéthatos (Rome, 
1928), 34; AB 41 (1923), 304; PG 100, col. 129; ibid., 120, cols. 
45, 161; ibid., 151, col. 608. It should be added though that it 
is impossible to know the exact meaning of the word xÀívy in all 
instances; sometimes it is clear that it is a separate piece of fur- 
niture since it is also called oxáuvog or xortágov; in other cases 
this is not at all certain, and it could as well designate the per- 
manent couch along the wall: see below, p. 210 and note 39. 

`B. LatySev, “Methodii patriarchae CP Vita S. Theophanis 
Conf.,” Zapiski Rossijskoj Akademii Nauk ser. 8, 13.4 (1918), 7; PG 
111, col. 705; E. Kurtz, “Zwei griechische Texte tiber die hl. 
Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo VI.,” MASP, ser. 8, 3.2 
(1898), 15; E. Sargologos, La Vie de Saint Cyrille le Philéote (Brus- 
sels, 1964), 249. 

Heikel, “Ignatii diaconi,’ 421; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
“Zitija dvuh,” 5, 144, cf. 146; PG 99, cols. 324, 805; ibid., 120, 
col. 81, ibid., 127, col. 484; ibid., 151, col. 639; ActaSS, Nov. IV, 
668, 686; AB 70 (1952), 58, 97; A. M. Talbot, Faith Healing in 
Late Byzantium (Brookline, Mass., 1983), 110; F. Dvornik, La Vie 
de Saint Grégoire le Décapolite et les Slaves macédoniens au IXe s. 
(Paris, 1926), 56; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Monumenta graeca et 
latina, 20; Chr. Papaoikonomou, ‘O nodtotyo¢ tot “Agyous 
aytoc Ilétoocg (Athens, 1908), 103. 
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floor is always considered exceptional, something 
that only monks accustomed to hardship would 
regularly practice—monks and the occasional 
imitator, such as Emperor Nikephoros Phokas 
in 969. 

If the average person did not sleep on the floor, 
but also used a real bed only exceptionally, then 
where did he sleep? One thinks of mattresses that 
were placed on the floor at night and put aside 
during the day. There is more: tenth- and 
eleventh-century texts speak of high mattresses 
made of wood or built with stones (in one case, of 
“dry stones,” èx Enood(ov,°? i.e., without any mor- 
tar); such expressions and the knowledge of how 
oriental living quarters looked in recent times— 
and still do in Athonite monasteries—may provide 
another solution. Old-style rooms—beginning 
with prehistoric palaces, for that matter—nor- 
mally had a permanent, non-movable, long couch 
built of stone or made of wood, which ran along 
their walls, often three walls. By day it could be 
used for seating and for entertaining many 
people, while at night it could—and was—used 
for sleeping. Since it was part of the building, this 
permanent couch would not be counted as furni- 
ture, and consequently was not mentioned in our 
lists. Only rarely would one find in an average 
middle or late Byzantine house something resem- 
bling what we would call a bed. 

Bathing equipment and garments are also men- 
tioned regularly in the lists. Ewers, basins, 
and buckets, yeoviPdEeota,* ottdoertystaoa, 
ETLYVTNOLA, O(TAGL, AExavot, and oanrovvágta of 
all kinds and shapes, water vases called sometimes 
by the Turkish name paoteardas, all that was nec- 
essary to take water from a basin and pour it over 
oneself, were usual items of household equipment, 
though in small numbers. Special basins are men- 
tioned for washing one’s feet (modomdUtH¢).*! 
These objects, as well as the various towels of linen 
or cotton that accompanied them, were not partic- 
ularly expensive (2—6 hyperpyra each). But their 
number was limited, even in aristocratic house- 
holds (one or two of each item), which indicates 
that they were at the disposal of the whole family 


39 ActaSS, Nov. III, 557. Cf. L. Carras, “The Life of Saint 
Athanasia of Aegina,” Maistor: Classical, Byzantine and Renais- 
sance Studies for Robert Browning, ed. A. Moffatt (Canberra, 
1984), 214. 

A paten inscribed yeoviBd6Eeotov is preserved in the Her- 
mitage: A. Bank, Byzantine Art in the Collections of Soviet Museums 
(New York-Leningrad, 1977), nos. 64—65. 

41Cf. also Delehaye, Les saints stylites, 212; Sargologos, Saint 
Cyrille le Philéote, 79. 
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for common use. They represented a small part of 
the total value of household goods. 

In contrast, the number of garments varied ac- 
cording to the social level of each household. Some 
were extremely expensive or even priceless be- 
cause they were imperial gifts. These do not pre- 
sent much interest for us. 

In most middle-class households one would find 
from one to three formal outfits, worth 2—6 hyper- 
pyra each. Thus one can say that they appeared as 
reasonably expensive items, comparable in price to 
some of the bath equipment. 

Particularly expensive (and always mentioned 
separately) were belts, some of which were deco- 
rated with gold and precious stones.*” Belts were 
signs of rank and authority, and their number var- 
ied from household to household. Theodore Sar- 
antenos of Beroia possessed at least six belts, while 
others had only one—and not very valuable ones 
at that. 

Similar remarks can be made about ¿cons and 
jewels, the number and value of which varied with 
the individual's social and financial status. We find 
one household with up to seven icons, each of 
which was worth 2—7 hyperpyra, and another with 
seventeen icons, one of which was brought to Be- 
roia from Constantinople. Icons seem to have been 
far less expensive than a good silk blanket. Some 
of the jewels were cheap, everyday items (the De- 
blitzenoi possessed seven rings of less than 1.5 hy- 
perpyra each), while others were quite valuable 
(earrings worth 36 and 48 hyperpyra, and another 
pair which, together with its matching brooch, was 
valued at 154 hyperpyra). Most people felt the 
need to have some or at least one piece of jewelry. 
It is mentioned in all types of households* and ob- 
viously constituted an investment (and a reserve in 
cash), since it could be pawned.* 

Books, on the contrary, are mentioned less often 
in these lists and again appear to be an item most 
often found in monasteries or in the households 
of members of high society. It is hard to say 
whether the mere possession of books can be con- 


In the will of Theodore Karavas we find one belt 
(GoyvecEen(yovoos) worth 8 hyperpyra. Belts are also often 
mentioned in lives of saints and other texts. See Heikel, “Ignatii 
diaconi,” 401; ActaSS, March III, 26, 28 (a belt worth 2 nomis- 
mata); Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “Zitija dvuh,” 132, 133; “Life 
of Basil the Younger,” ed. A. Veselovskij, in Sbornik otdelenya rus- 
skago jazyka ... imp. akad. nauk 46 (1889—90), 9; MM, II, 419 
(Cwvde.ov poayyıxóv worth 50 hyperpyra), 446, 486, 487. 

43 MM, I, 54—55, 105, 281; II, 300, 419,446, 474-75, 558, 559 
(earrings worth 150 hyperpyra), 563 (trachilea worth 90 hyper- 

yra). 


“E.g., MM, I, 106-7; II, 511-12, 587. 
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sidered as a sure sign of literacy. But we know that 
these books were quite expensive and conse- 
quently only wealthy people were in a position to 
buy them, even if they were not able to read them 
by themselves. In wealthy families there was a 
greater chance of finding at least one literate mem- 
ber or, at worst, of finding a slave or a secretary 
who would be available for reading to his masters. 
In the wealthiest household for which there is ex- 
tant information, that of the Pakourianoi (above, 
note 11), there were only four books, obviously 
luxury manuscripts. But a gentleman farmer, like 
Skaranos of Hermeleia, had at least twenty-one 
volumes of church literature, some of which were 
bound. In several other lay households there were 
no books at all. 

Tools and weapons do not appear with any regu- 
larity. Few of the households that we have exam- 
ined had agricultural activities, despite the fact 
that they were situated in the provinces and cer- 
tainly drew most of their subsistence from agricul- 
ture. Tools such as axes, pick-axes, and spades are 
mentioned in monasteries (which is natural) and in 
a few lay households. We must assume that this pe- 
culiarity is related to the exploitation system that 
prevailed in late Byzantium: usually the land- 
owner (or the pronoiarios) leased his land to par- 
oikoi, who owned all the equipment necessary for 
cultivating it. In most cases the landowner did not 
personally participate in the production process, 
except for some gentlemen farmers (like Skaranos 
of Hermeleia) and the monks who had to work the 
land themselves. 

Weapons are strikingly rare for a medieval soci- 
ety. They appear only in the houses of the military 
and in isolated monasteries (such as that of Xy- 
lourgou). Some professional army officers have an 
almost complete set of armor, and indeed boast 
that they brought such items from Constantinople 
(coat of mail, cuirasse, helmet, sword); another 
private individual, an orphan in Constantinople in 
1400, had a sword (a costly one, worth 20 hyper- 
pyra), which he had received as an inheritance. It 
was kept under trusteeship, obviously because of 
its value, and not necessarily because the youth 
might use it one day. It is clear that in this society 
the protection of the household as well as that of 
the state was left to professionals and that the av- 
erage Byzantine rather disliked the idea of spend- 
ing money on arms. In the medieval world, in 
which almost everyone, in the Islamic East as well 
as in the Christian West, bore weapons, the Byz- 
antines were the exception. It is not difficult to 


understand why others called them effeminate. 
At any rate, in the households that I have exa- 
mined, there were definitely more books than wea- 
pons.*° 

Kitchenware, kettles and frying pans, are rarely 
mentioned in the lives of saints. The lists of house- 
hold contents are much more informative on this 
point. Cauldrons (AéBytes, xaxáßia, xagdcora, 
Ut[AL]aora, xovxoúma), kettles (yOtTOEaL), saucepans 
(oaATCEed) or frying pans (tnyávia), and grills 
(€oXAEA, OXGEG) appear in all lists, as many as ten 
in affluent houses, but only one among the poor.*® 
Their value is small or moderate (1—2 hyperpyra), 
despite the fact that they are mostly made of metal, 
mainly copper (yaAx@ua). In some cases they are 
accompanied by pot hangers (xQEUaOTAAVOOV) or 
by tripods (mvewottat, nvoouáyor) that allowed 
them to be placed over a fire. 

Large jars (x80) or barrels (Bayévia) for storing 
oil, wine, or wheat are found only in the house- 
holds of laymen or monks living in the country- 
side, who had to store the year’s harvest in their 
houses.*” In city households, which probably 
bought their produce in small quantities from local 
shops, large storage facilities were not necessary. 

Serving equipment appears in most of the lists: 
bottles or pitchers for liquids, some of which were 
reputed to lower the temperature of their contents 
and for this reason are called xoọvævtýora/xovev- 
tora (1-2 hyperpyra each), xeQaotixd, otayo- 
vixd. They are the most common (2-10 per house- 
hold). Some of these are metal (yaAnootduvia) 
and should not necessarily be identified with the 
clay jugs which are known for cooling the liquid 
that they contain. Wine or water carafes (oivoyeia, 
DEehoEEoTLA, KOVEOVMLA) made of silver, copper, or 
glass also appear in limited numbers (1-3 per 
household).*® Big serving plates (oxoutéAAta, ya- 
BaO(tCLa) with decoration, sometimes made of sil- 


4 An expensive part of weaponry was of course the (not nec- 
essarily military) riding equipment, the xaBadAaoixd, which 
could be worth 40 hyperpyra (MM, II, 587-88). 

**They also sometimes appear in lives of saints:A Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus, ZvAAoyh maAatotiviaxys xal ovoraxfic 
aytoroylas, I, 207; ActaSS, Nov. III, 528; AB 54 (1936), 54, 63; 
PG 100, col. 117; ibid., 111, col. 689; ibid., 120, col. 61; Papa- 
dopoulos-Kerameus, “Zitija dvuh,” 35. 

“Cf. Hausherr, Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, 74; Laurent, 
Saint Pierre d’Atroa, 175; ActaSS, Nov. II/1, 367; ibid., III, 533, 
545; ibid., IV, 667; ibid., June VII, 171; PG 151, col. 583; Pa- 
paoikonomou, “O nohtotyos tot "Agyous &yioç Iétooc, 66; AB 
14 (1895), 149, 157. 

Cf. ActaSS, Nov. III, 537, 545, 552, 573; ibid., IV, 643 
(xapaxns, dupoetd.ov); Heikel, “Ignatii diaconi,” 403; Arsenij, 
Zitie i podvigi sv. Theodory Solunskoj (Jurjev, 1899), 25; Butavtíg 
1 (1909), 247 (AnxvOCdtov); PG 111, col. 637; MM, II, 474, 475. 
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ver, usually of copper, also appear in very small 
numbers and by no means in all households.*® 
Also relatively rare are deep, flat individual 
plates of earthenware or wood, which appear 
mainly in monasteries.°° Cups are seldom men- 
tioned—three in one household, two in another— 
while drinking glasses appear only in monasteries,>! 
together with the above-mentioned plates. The 
only cutlery found in these lists are spoons (xoYAL- 


ágra), two in one layman’s house, twenty in anoth- 


er’s, and twenty-four in a monastery. 

What is not found in the above lists speaks as 
eloquently of the way of life of the average Byzan- 
tine as what does. No knives or forks appear, al- 
though they are known to have existed. Spoons are 
rare and occur mainly in milieus in which individ- 
ual eating plates were also deemed necessary. Al- 
though one cannot exclude the probability that 
cheaper clay or wooden utensils were used, it 
seems obvious that eating procedures were rather 
simplified in the average lay household, and that 
people often, if not always, ate with their fingers 
from a large serving plate and drank from a com- 
mon cup or jar. In the lives of saints there is often 
mention of drinking glasses and even more often 
of (undoubtedly cheap) clay cups (xegdautov, Bixoc) 
that people used for drinking.’ On the other 
hand, in monasteries (and hospitals) where ra- 
tioning of food (and wine) was paramount in order 
to be fair (and to maintain discipline), and where a 
long-term investment in basic cleanliness and 
healthy habits was more important, individual 
plates, spoons, and glasses were considered neces- 
sary, at least for the monastic rank and file. Con- 
sequently, the absence of such utensils in provin- 


Cf. AB 54 (1936), 63; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “Zitija 
dvuh,” 19; PG 111, col. 713; A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
"Avahexta ‘Iegoookvumitixys Xtayvodoylas (St. Petersburg, 
1898), V, 315. 

50 And in the hospitals of Pantokrator and Kosmosoteira for 
the use of the sick; see above, note 11. See also MM, I, 153; II, 
300, 490. 

51A collection of glasses is also mentioned in the typikon of 
Gregory Pakourianos, para. 34 (p. 148 of the Kauchtschischvili 
edition). 

52Cf. Laurent, Atroa, 175; AB 54 (1936), 54, 55, and 51 (meọ- 
OLXGOLOV); Vasilevsky, “Life of St Meletios,” 64; Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, “Zitija dvuh,” 18; J. Noret, Vitae duae antiquae sancti 
Athanasii Athonitae (Turnhout, 1982), 198, 205; PG 100, cols. 
1145, 1164; ibid., 111, col. 648; ibid., 120, cols. 44, 64; Dele- 
haye, Les saints stylites, 212; Byzantion 25—27 (1955-57), 53; K. 
Lake, The Early Days of Monasticism on Mount Athos (Oxford, 
1909), 25; ActaSS, March III, 26, 27, 28; ibid., Nov. II/1, 345; 
ibid., III, 523, 526, 534, 561; Sargologos, Saint Cyrille le Philéote, 
85, 114, 244; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ZvAAoyy, I, 202; “Life 
of Basil the Younger,” 17, 18, 23, 24, 44, 56; TM 10 (1987), 83. 

53 Individual plates for the sick are mentioned in the hospitals 
of both Pantokrator and Kosmosoteira. 
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cial middle-class homes could well be the result of 
a deliberate choice in an effort to simplify the pro- 
cess and perhaps economize. I must emphasize 
that I am not speaking here about imperial ban- 
quets or those of high society, which are far beyond 
the scope of this paper and had their own rules, 
probably similar to those of monastic refectories. 
I must also add that the description proposed 
here concerns middle- and lower-class households, 
mainly in the provinces. In Constantinople the use 
of plates, spoons, and glasses is far better attested, 
for example, by Theodore Prodromos.** 

Tables and furniture for seating are also notably 
rare in these lists of household goods. ‘Tables ap- 
pear in five documents, and seats are found only 
in the will of the monk Sabas, who lived on Patmos 
in the early twelfth century, and in the will of Skar- 
anos, who lived in Hermeleia of Chalkidiki in the 
late thirteenth. Some tables had removable tops 
that were placed on trestles; when not in use they 
could be folded and set aside. Some were solid 
pieces of furniture, with four legs (tetoanóða), 
and one had some decoration (toovevtóv). Seats 
are much rarer: on Patmos we find twelve stools 
(oxauvta) and two chairs or armchairs (Ogovta, the 
word being a diminutive of throne), obviously re- 
served for the elite among the table companions. 
In Hermeleia, in a layman’s household, we find five 
stools and two long benches (uaxevoxduvia), and 
we can deduce that this country gentleman, the 
same one who owned a library of twenty-one 
books, could hold dinner parties and seat at least a 
dozen guests, probably more. The other tables are 
not accompanied by chairs. 

Such tables are also mentioned in several lives of 
saints, sometimes together with stools or chairs/ 
armchairs.®> Theodore Prodromos describes how a 
table had to be set up before a meal (obviously be- 
cause it had been previously folded and put away) 
but does not describe the seats used for the 
guests.°° 

We also have evidence of some refectories with 
permanent tables. The best-known example comes 
from the monastery of Lavra, where egg-shaped 
tables, their marble tops supported by oblong slats, 
are surrounded by oval benches that are stationary 


54 Hesseling-Pernot, 40, 53, 62 : 

55PG 99, col. 885; ibid., 111, cols. 468, 472, 700; JOB 37 
(1987), 37; Papadopoulos-Kerameus, “Avdiexta “legooohv- 
ULTLANS Btayvodroytas, V, 351; idem, “Zitija dvuh,” 6, 98; idem, 
LvAdoyy, I, 215; ActaSS, Nov. III, 552 (ovpBati te.); AB 54 
(1936), 80; Vasilevski, “Life of St Meletios,” 56; Sargologos, 
Saint Cyrille le Philéote, 188. 

56 Hesseling-Pernot, 36. 
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as well. This refectory contained tables and 
benches that could seat more than a hundred 
monks, but there is not a single piece of furniture 
that would have to be mentioned in a list such as 
those that we have been studying. Other variants, 
of the eleventh century, are preserved in Nea Moni 
on Chios and in Hosios Loukas; another, from the 
twelfth century, is found in the monastery of Pat- 
mos. It is conceivable that the very wealthy could 
have afforded special dining rooms with perma- 
nent tables in their mansions.°” 

If we now return to the lists we have been ana- 
lyzing, we see that out of a total of fourteen docu- 
ments, five explicitly mention tables, and only two 
of these five mention, along with the tables, any 
benches or stools. This cannot be a random omis- 
sion. The matter becomes clearer when we note 
that the two documents, of 1119 and 1270-74, 
which mention furniture for seating are also the 
only two that mention beds. It is unlikely that we 
are faced with mere coincidence. The situation 
could hardly represent a geographical or chrono- 
logical peculiarity, because these two documents 
are quite distant chronologically and geographi- 
cally (Chalkidiki in eastern Macedonia and Patmos, 
an island of the Dodecanese). One must seek the 
explanation by examining the various types of 
houses and life-styles that may have existed simul- 
taneously in the Byzantine Empire. And for that 
purpose I propose to begin my explanation with a 
lexicographical note. 

The Greek word xàívn meant a couch in an- 
tiquity and has the same meaning in modern 
Greek. It has consequently been assumed that it 
meant the same thing throughout the Middle 
Ages, and the word has been interpreted accord- 
ingly. However, some ten years ago, the late José 
Grosdidier de Matons demonstrated that in the 
middle Byzantine period (roughly from the tenth 
to the late twelfth century) and probably later, the 
word xA(vy was used to indicate the seat next to the 
table, “un fauteuil de table.” 58 If we think of rooms 
as I have described them above, with a couch along 
three walls, we can understand how the meaning 
of the word xAtvy may have changed: in these 
rooms there was no need for chairs or stools; at 
mealtime one could sit on the permanent bench 


5 In the 8th century, St. Philaretos had an “old” table covered 
with ivory: Byzantion 9 (1934), 137. A long table decorated with 
precious stones is also described in the “Life of Basil the 
Younger,’ ed. A. Veselovskij, 43. 

58 J, Grosdidier de Matons, “Note sur le sens médiéval du mot 
kliné,” TM 7 (1979), 363 ff. 


(couch and chair) and either place one’s food at 
one’s side (something that I have observed on 
Mount Athos) or use a table or other piece of fur- 
niture placed between the benches. In the absence 
of a table, this other piece of furniture could well 
have been one of the chests that are mentioned in 
many households. One should not forget that 
from late antiquity onward, the dining room was 
mainly called toixAtviov or TELXAtvaetov,>? the 
“three-couch room,” terms that fitted particularly 
well with the room arrangement that I have tried 
to describe. 

In other words, one has to assume that during 
the middle and late Byzantine periods, two styles 
of interior arrangement of the average house must 
have existed in villages as well as in cities, both in- 
spired by ancient types.® One type followed the 
model of the affluent: since rooms in these houses 
were not lined with permanent benches, a certain 
amount of furniture was required: this included 
tables, chairs or stools, and beds or couches. The 
other, more “medieval” type, is also known from 
antiquity and is primarily characteristic of the liv- 
ing quarters of the poor. It had a permanent 
wooden or stone-built couch, a kind of divan, 
which covered three sides of the room (toLxACviov) 
and which could serve as bed and chair. This sec- 
ond type reflected the more rudimentary and 
simple way of life that characterized the Middle 
Ages. Less luxurious, it seems to have prevailed in 
most middle and late Byzantine households, in- 
cluding some affluent ones. 

A change in house arrangements as well as in 
household furnishings also means a change in life- 
style. Less sophisticated and demanding, the new 
life-style was simpler and offered everyone the ba- 
sic amenities of life at less expense. Since both 
styles of housing, with or without basic movable 
pieces of furniture, had existed since antiquity, 
what changed in medieval times was the frequency 
with which the one or the other was used, and the 
social level to which each corresponded. All this 
fits very well with the general atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages, when an open economy, big, bustling 
cities, outwardness, and cosmopolitanism gave way 
to a closed economy, small, sleepy towns, inward- 
ness, and marked provincialism. 

When did this new mode prevail? It is likely that 
this occurred during the so-called “dark ages,” 


5 Koukoules, Life, IV, 294. 

“® For antique house types and arrangements see Veyne, Pri- 
vate Life (above, note 2), and H. Blank, Einführung in das Privat- 
leben der Griechen und Römer (Darmstadt, 1976). 
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sometime between the mid-seventh and the ninth 
centuries. Many scholars have championed the 
idea of a basic change in Byzantium after the reign 
of Heraclius. And the truth of this statement can 
be shown, as far as our subject is concerned, by 
examining once more what is said by Koukoules 
about beds. If one looks at his references, one re- 
alizes that there is a real dichotomy in the docu- 
mentation. In the sources of the third to seventh 
centuries that he quotes, beds are mentioned 
roughly as frequently as bedcovers. But when we 
turn to sources from the eighth to fifteenth cen- 
tury, there are four times as many references to 
bedcovers than there are to beds.®! It is clear that 
the bed as a separate object had in the meantime 
become rare, and consequently was not mentioned 
as often, while the covers, which continued in use 


ê! These statistics are based on Koukoules, Life, I1I/2, 67—77. 
For the period up to the 7th century, I counted 40 references 
to beds and 44 to bedcovers; for the 8th—15th centuries, I 
counted 24 references to beds (including the ambiguous term 
xA(vyn) and 97 to bedcovers. 


in the new-style houses, were mentioned with the 
usual frequency. The same exercise can be re- 
peated with other household items. If it were done 
in a systematic way, this kind of arithmetic might 
provide Koukoules’ book with the methodological 
refinements that would make it much more en- 
lightening and useful. 

I am aware that the new documentation that I 
have used is small in quantity and its proof value is 
limited; I am also aware that, in spite of preaching 
methodology, I have been treating my material as 
if it concerned only one reality, in spite of the fact 
that the households under consideration are sepa- 
rated by many centuries and great distances. Sub- 
tler nuances are impossible, at least in our present 
state of knowledge. I have tried to demonstrate 
one way, among others, that might be used in pre- 
paring a new study on the “Life and Civilization of 
the Byzantines.” Let us hope that more refined an- 
swers will be obtained from archaeology and from 
painstaking in-depth research into works of art. 
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